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at full speed,. stretched out in a mad run that seemed impossible 
that he kept surpassing every moment, for that 
young horse, as we have said, put into his nostrils, into his 
hooves and into his run the whole of his ardent heart. 

People were astonished by that spectacle that departed from 
everything that they were accustomed to see, and they left without 
having appreciated the beauty of that run. 

" No matter," said the horse cheerfully, "I will go to see 
an impresario of spectacles, and meanwhile I will earn enough to 
live on." 

What he had lived on until then in the city he himself 
would hardly have been able to say. On his own hunger, certainly, 
and on waste thrown out at the gates of the stockyards. He went, 
therefore, to see an organizer of festivals. 

"I can run before the public," said the horse, "if I am 
paid for it. I don't know how much I may earn, but my way of 
running has pleased some men." 

"No dowbt, no doubt," they answered. "There is always 
someone who takes an interest in such things .... But one must 
nave no illusions ... . We may be able to offer you a littie 
something as a sacrifice on our part ..." 

The horse lowered his eyes to the man's hand and saw what 
he offered: It was a heap of straw, a little dry, scorched grass. 
| "It's the most we can do ... and besides ... ™ 

The young animal considered the handful of grass that was 
the reward for his extraordinary gift of speed, and he remembered 


the faces that men made at the freedom of his run that cut 


zigzags across the beaten paths. 

"No matter," he told himself cheerfully. "Some day I will 
catch their attention.! Meanwhile I will be able to get alon; 
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to run would have made me the happiest of beings. Now I am tired." 


He was in fact tired. Undoubtedly his speed was the same as 
ever, and so was the spectacle of his wild freedom. But he a | 
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